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A few words upon this year's Exhibition in London 
may perhaps be considered as^/iiow coming too late, in- 
asmuch as it will be closed before they can be published; 
yet as another class of iiidustrial competitors will be 
invited next spring to the-'same spot, the few suggestions 
I have to offer may in" the mean time be not altogether 
unwelcome to those whose turn it will then be. I have 
not, let it be jv^ll understood, the slightest pretension 
to suppose /that what I am about to say will have any 
influence in correcting the numerous mistakes and defects 
under which the exhibition now in question suffers. Na- 
turally I have to take, as most in accordance with the 
object of this publication, merely those points of view 
which fall within its proper scope. 

The Paris exhibition of 1867 had not only been so 
magnificent in its details and in its union of the ob- 
jective with the national, had so thoroughly put forth 
and executed the right principle, that every succeeding 
undertaking of the same nature would shrink from any 
other system of arrangement. Nevertheless, the idea 
sprang up in England of calling into life a new ex- 
hibition on an entirely new principle, and it is this which 
in the May of the present year, took its commencement. 

In this exhibition there are two novel features. In 
the first place, it is to be permanent, a national in- 
stitution existing, so to speak, for ever. Secondly, all 
the nations of the earth are invited to bring their pro- 
ductions, but only one or two classes of those productions 
at once, others following in regular course. This course 
is to extend over a period of ten years, then to be con- 
sidered as complete, and to recommence in the same 
order. In the present year two principal branches of 
human activity and genius were to be brought forward, 
and in them, the whole range of art, its every beauty 
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and delicacy might find expression. The idea which 
gave rise to this exhibition was not to look to the quan- 
tity of objects exhibited, but to their novelty, techni- 
cally or aesthetically considered, as well as to any emi- 
nent beauty; an idea which would soon prove itself un- 
practical, for novelty is rare, and beauty is not easily 
to be determined, so indeed the very opposite did partly 
occur, even pictures themselves for example having retro- 
graded in the last century. 

This year's exhibition includes two very different 
productions: viz., the whole realm of potteries and terra- 
cottas, and wool, in its whole development from the 
living animal to the most delicate shawls and most 
splendid carpets. Together with these, as novelty was 
a principal desideratum, admission is given to all kinds 
of machinery which in the years succeeding the Paris 
exhibition have been invented or improved, to whatever 
use they are applied or whatever work they execute. 
Added to these, as a permanent element of exhibition 
are the productions of the fine arts. The English, or 
to speak more correctly the committee of this exhibition, 
the members of which are the same as of that of the 
first exhibition of 1851, understand under the name 
of fine arts, not only what has hitherto been usually 
comprehended under this denomination, namely painting, 
sculpture and architecture and the various arts connected 
with them, such as copperplate engraving, etching and 
perhaps photography, but admit into the same category 
all ornamental articles such as furniture, silver and porce- 
lain vases, lace, glass, etc. These are usually com- 
prehended under the general title of Art-Industry and 
are separated from the fine arts, as being objects of 
utility, while art has no utilitarian end in view, but 
is satisfied with its own beauty. A greater or less degree 
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of ornament can make no difference here, for frequently 
the less there is of ornament, the more there is of real 
beauty in the object itself. 

And thus it has come to pass that besides those 
objects, which properly come within the scope of the 
exhibition, it embraces something of everything else, and 
has invaded the whole realm of Art-Industry. The com- 
missioners seem to have cared very little that the ori- 
ginal fundamental principle of the exhibition T\tas set at 
nought, or for the reproach of inconsistency and con- 
fusion which it would be difficult to escape if th^^ same 
objects were at one time to be seen under the industrial 
department, and at another under the category of the 
fine arts. But they have committed another fault to 
which they cannot be indifferent, for since all these ob- 
jects must at a later period be again produced, the fu- 
ture exhilDitions will be deprived of a special charm 
inasmuch as the most beautiful specimens of one or 
more years have already been displayed. 

Probably this inconsistency has been due to the un- 
favorable nature of the times, which gave just cause for 
fear that many of the objects which were at first ex- 
pected would not be forthcoming, which indeed has been 
very much the case, and then the fractional character of 
the exhibition tended to awaken only a fractional in- 
terest. Added to this, the idea itself, its permanence, 
and the importance which was attached to novelty in- 
spired from the beginning a great want of confidence, 
for it was feared that foreign inventions would only be 
so far considered as they tended to the advantage of 
English industry. It is with pleasure that we dismiss 
this notion as entirely without foundation, but we know 
from our own experience that even before there was any 
presentiment of eminent war, there was everywhere much 
hesitation as to sending articles to this exhibition. Then 
the war broke out, crippling the energies of two of the 
most important industrial states, and so terrifying the 
others that some held entirely aloof, while those that 
came were represented in a most unsatisfactory or, it 
may be said in a merely accidental way. Such was the 
case with Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Tur- 
key and other countries. Sweden and Denmark alone 
seem to have given themselves any trouble, but they 
could not by themselves fill up the void occasioned by 
the absence of the others. 

France however did come, tho' late, but proving her- 
self as excellent and even as brilliant as ever, a fact 
worthy of all acknowledgement, considering the sad cir- 
cumstances under which she came forward. A fresh in- 
consistency however may be seen in the manner in which 
she exhibited her productions or rather in the permis- 
sion greated for such exhibition. It had from the first 
been announced and accepted as the guiding principle 
of the exhibition, that it would not be a national and 
objective one like that of 1867, but entirely an objective 
one, and in order to carry this out systematically the 
English commission had retained in its own power the 
whole arrangement, a determination with which we 
can find no fault. Nevertheless, France was permitted 



to have its own separate department in which it ex- 
hibited whatever it pleased without any consideration 
whether it corresponded to the before mentioned classes 
or not, and to hold its sales contrary to the rules of this 
and all other exhibitions. As a matter of course, other 
states will follow this example in future; they will erect 
their own halls and thus altogether deprive the exhibition 
of its objective character; England alone will adhere to 
her system, but in the end she will be compelled to 
yield to a practice which all the other nations will have 
adopted, and thus the result will be a permanent uni- 
versal bazaar instead of an exhibition as was originally 
intended for special instruction and improvement. 
L^ But perhaps the greatest mistake of all is the dis- 
comfort of the locality and its entire want of adaptation 
to its object, and this will be the less susceptible of 
alteration and improvement in proportion as other states 
are allowed to erect their own permanent halls. Such 
an arrangement indeed might not be without some ad- 
vantage if '4he different parts could be disposed in close 
proximity to one another. But unfortunately they lie 
round the immense square of the Horticultural Society's 
garden, which does not allow a combination of the parts 
opposite to one another. The buildings are partly new, 
partly old, some intended for one purpose, some for 
another, connected by staircases and long corridors, so 
that any one who wishes io go through the whole has 
not only to walk the lengih^ of a full English mile, but 
must make his way sometimes on level ground, some- 
times in an upper story, and- even sometimes under- 
ground, and then again in Albert-^all, to ascend to a 
third or fourth story. ^ .. 

Turning away our eyes from all these dnconveniences 
— not always an easy matter to the tired visitor, — 
the interest which the exhibition really offers to the ar- 
tisan, to every one whose profession is in any measure' 
connected with the objects exhibited, is of the highest 
importance. It is indeed rich in practical lessons, but 
more through what it presents to the view than through 
the system adopted, which has proved itself a failure. 

We must acknowledge that wherever the English 
commissioners have acted freely in the arrangement of 
the specimens, the objects are most advantageously dis- 
posed for inspection. This is especially the case with 
regard to the potteries which are mostly in small cases 
inclosed in glass. By this means individual manufactures 
are scattered and separated from others, as for example 
is the case with the royal porcelain manufactory of 
Berlin , for which it was not possible to make such a 
grand display as it had done elsewhere, and as the 
French had made in their bazaar. As a compensation 
for this, every single specimen is brought so near to 
the eye and is in general so visible on all sides that 
it can be fully seen and studied, an advantage certainly 
of the highest importance. 

This exhibition of pottery, arranged for the most 
part in a series of successive rooms, has a very im- 
posing effect, and on a nearer observation, the interest 
in it increases. The voids however are numberless and 
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are so apparent to the connoisseur that this department 
appears to him as almost specifically English. But then, 
the modern history of pottery, its development in the 
last years, is so important and interesting that such a 
juxtaposition of manufactures as is here arranged be- 
comes most welcome and instructive. Especially does it 
bear upon the question of the competition between por- 
celain and faience of which we have already spoken in 
a former number of the WorJcsJiop, Faience, as is known, 
after a long slumber, awoke some few years ago and 
took a fresh beginning in imitation of the several kinds 
of majolica, and the commissioners have had the good 
sense to separate it and the terra-cotta or opaque pot- 
tery from the porcelain; and from this it may be seen 
how surprising and magnificent has been its develop- 
ment as an article of luxury. This impression wouM 
have been deeper still, if the French potteries, among 
which no porcelain whatever is to be seen, had npt been 
exhibited in a different manner in their bazaar. 

We see that there is no department of the pld faience 
and majolica manufacture which has not been imitated 
or revived, and the number of competitorsiin this branch 
of industry, who one after another follo^^i'ed the example 
of Minton & Co., is enormous. The Freiich have especially 
pursued four kinds of manufactures without excluding 
others, namely the Italian majolica, the Palissy-work, 
the Oriental, under the name-^of Persian faience, and 
more lately and above all their own faience of the eigh- 
teenth century, though, to>^say the truth, this is of the 
weakest kind. The English have created for themselves 
a new genre, by a Jcombined imitation of the Italian 
and French majolicsCs, giving it also the same name and 
treating it very independently as to form, ornament and 
application, so that they have long passed the standpoint 
of imitation. Yet, though the development of manufac- 
ture deserves full acknowledgement the sesthetical per- 
fection does not keep pace with it, leaving much to be 
wished for in this respect. English taste demands still 
strong stimulants, therefore composition and outline are 
frequently too wild, the coloring too glaring and hard. 
Yet it is wonderful to what perfection this revived style 
of pottery has arrived in the production of the most 
difficult colors, showing that its only deficiency is the 
want of a certain degree of refinement and harmony. 

With the intention to overcome the difficulties in 
the manufacture of colors English pottery has inclined 
to the imitation of old Chinese faience, distinguished 
by the richness, beauty and originality of color. Be- 
sides Minton & Co., it has been taken up and excelled 
in especially by the firm of Simpson & Sons, who 
moreover range among the first through the origi- 
nality and beauty of. their glazed and enamelled tiles 
for walls and fireplaces which abound in the exhibition. 
Other firms excel by novelties in other branches, which, 
however, would lead too far to be considered here. 
Besides France and England , the exhibition shows only 
Sweden and Belgium as following the same tendency, 
the former with the imitation of her own faience of the 
eighteenth century, the latter with Italian majolicas, which, 



though remarkable in design, are deficient in glaze and 
decorative effect. 

Not less interesting and important than faience is 
the exhibition of porcelain. In contrast to their old 
method with its extravagant forms and gigantic fiovvers 
they show a tendency to a more delicate treatment. 
Porcelain is a more delicate material, but neither in 
force and depth of coloring, nor in decorative artistic 
effect can it compete with faience, so that ,the latter 
has attributed to itself the more massive articles of 
luxury, leaving to porcelain those of more delicate, 
lighter, and more elegant character. This is well 
understood by the English porcelain manufacturers with 
whom the tendency to the delicate and elegant is 
predominent throughout, and many excellent specimens 
of this kind are to be seen in the exhibition, while at 
the same time, as might naturally be expected, there is 
much that is marked by failure and much still in the 
old spirit of capricious invention. Other European manu- 
factories, as those of Stockholm and especially of Copen- 
hagen, as many, or, rather, as few as have contributed 
to the exhibition could not escape the same tendency 
which indeed is an attribute of the age we life in. Even 
Fischer of Herend, though faithful to his well known 
style, has here made great efforts to contribute objects 
highly ornamental. The royal establishment of Berlin 
has also entered upon a more correct path than that it 
formerly pursued. 

The pottery department is not exclusively devoted 
to porcelain and faience, but the commissioners have 
acted very, wisely in adding a collection of national 
earthenware vessels for ordinary purposes, not perfect 
indeed, but still of great interest. They are chiefly of 
Spanish, Italian, Turkish and Indian origin, partly 
glazed and richly ornamented in gold and silver like 
the Indian, and partly, like the Italian, reminiscences 
of old shapes and styles, in which last we find the 
majolica surviving among the people. The practical de- 
partment of pottery, fire-proof vessels and the like are 
not forgotten and the architectural terra-cottas are very 
numerously represented. Indeed the whole realm of 
ceramics would have been exhausted, had not so niany 
countries and manufacturing cities been conspicuous by 
their absence. 

As to the Wool, which is the second principal in- 
gredient in this exhibition, it by no means makes so 
favorable an impression. The wool-producing animals 
are certainly exhibited, so that the whole routine of the 
manufacture can be followed, but the produce is pre- 
sented in too irregular a manner, the exhibition is too 
much broken up into parts and scattered for a complete 
view to be obtained. England has here naturally the 
preponderance, especially if we include in its name India, 
with its numerous admirable carpets. Next to it comes 
France making a goodly show in its bazaar, and in Albert- 
Hall, beside the Austrian cloth which has no artistic 
interest, the products of national domestic industry, 
among which stand first the Spanish textile fabrics, 
then those of the Austrian provinces and of European 
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Turkey. The carpets, considered in the aggregate show 
what a great advance the oriental ornamentation has 
made, a matter of great interest for England, but not 
so exclusively for France which has never yet surpassed 
the Louis XVI productions. 

Whatever else is exhibited by way of models under 
the category of fine arts, is all too isolated for any 
general conclusion to be drawn. Here are to be found 
a number of large English silver vessels, race-cups etc., 
here are also, Indian ornament, old Sevres -porcelain, 
several works in glass among, them a few pieces by 
Salviati in Venice, Florentine mosaics ,• Viennese Meer- 
shaums, bookbindings, bronzes, electro-plate and plaster 
casts, Roman cameos, Russian cast-iron- works , Austro- 
Hungarian goldsmithsworks, Belgian articles of furniture, 
trumpets and pianofortes, embroidery and lace, together, 
with much else, all just as carefully arranged there, as 
enunciated here. 

Out of all this stand forth two groups, those of 
France and India ; the latter to say the least, not quite 
consistent since the same objects which are found in the 
special Indian court are partly also to be seen in the 
fine art department. France, as we have already re- 
marked, has in a certain sense been very successful and 
even splendid in her exhibition , but has apparently 
paid very little attention to the programme and filled 
and arranged her three courts, the first of which is de- 



dicated to Art, the two others to Art-Industry, according 
to her own ideas. Here we have her great carpet and 
shawl manufactories, her silks, laces, bronze and orna- 
mental works, musical instruments, glass, and above all 
her pottery, from the best known and most important 
factories, but no porcelain. But all this is not properly 
classed and arranged, as it should have been according 
to the conditions of the exhibition, for metals, textiles 
and potteries sport merrily and disorderly among one 
another. All that is exhibited, notwithstanding all defi- 
ciencies, stands at the very zenith of French Art-Industry. 
Some little, very little, novelty is seen, such as Christofle's 
imitations of Japan bronzes inlaid with silver. The Japan 
genre especially, consisting of imitations of Chinese and 
Japan workmanship occupies an important position and 
has become a la mode. 

Still more than in the French, do we find in the 
Indiau court articles of all kinds. The principle of the 
exhibition seems here to be entirely disregarded, though 
a fair picture is ajfforded of the industry of the country 
in spite of the unartistic arrangement. This is the 
more to be regretted as the hall contains wonderfully 
beautiful things which are deprived of half their effect. 
In leaving the exhibition, as we cast a last look upon 
it, in the pleasure which its separate parts have afi^orded 
us, we learn to. forget and forgive its defects. 



Specimens of Ornamentation. 




No. 1. Ornament round Arches in the Mosque En Nasireeyeh. 



